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FOREWORD 

This  report,  published  by  the  Resources  and  Planning  Bureau, 
Water  Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation,  Is  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  public 
participation  In  planning  for  the  future  of  Montana's  water  and 
related  land  resources. 

With  a  basin  planning  effort  underway  on  the  Flathead  River 
Basin,  It  was  decided  to  Initiate  a  pilot  study  on  public  Involve- 
ment In  conjunction  with  the  planning.  A  consultant,  Ms.  Lelfer, 
was  contracted  to  conduct  the  pilot  study  and  charged  with  three 
objectives:  To  determine  public  Interest  and  concern  about  water 
and  related  land  resources  planning;  to  identify  the  various  "publics" 
and  those  willing  to  participate;  and  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning future  public  involvement  programs  associated  with  water 
planning . 

This  publication  is  the  consultant's  final  report  In  fulfillment 
of  that  contract.  The  views  e3q>ressed  are  those  of  the  author  and 
not  necessarily  endorsed  by  the  Department. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  past  few  years,  public  Involvement  has  become  a  pressing 
responsibility  for  numerous  agencies  across  the  country.  As  with  most 
new  and  difficult  challenges.  Initial  attempts  met  with  limited  success. 
No  one  method  has  shown  Itself  to  be  the  answer. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  was 
faced  with  this  challenge  In  conjunction  with  Its  river  basin  planning 
program.   It  was  the  hope  of  the  Department  to  develop  a  public  Involve- 
ment program  different  from  past  attempts  at  such  efforts.  As  an  Initial 
step,  a  full-time  consultant  was  hired  to  co-ordinate  the  entire  effort 
and  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  agency  and  the  people  of  the  study 
area. 

The  public  Involvement  segment  of  the  river  basin  planning  study 
encompassed  five  months  during  which  the  consultant  lived  In  the  study 
area,  conversed  with  over  300  area  residents  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  and 
spoke  to  over  1800  others  at  70  area-wide  group  meetings.  As  the  final 
step  In  this  Initial  attempt  at  public  involvement,  a  newspaper  supple- 
ment containing  both  Information  and  a  questionnaire  was  circulated  In 
some  30,000  copies  (to  area  residents).  Broad  circulation  was  made 
possible  through  the  labor  of  some  45  area-wide  high  school  students, 
and  the  cash  contributions  from  24  area  groups.  Including  such  varied 
Interests  as  chambers  of  commerce,  environmental  organization,  soil 
conservation  district,  Indian  Tribes,  service  and  sport  clubs,  private 
business  and  public  service  contributions  from  newspapers.  Total  com- 
mercial value  represented  by  their  efforts  approached  $2,000.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  500  questionnaires  returned  to  the  Department,  five  public 
meetings  focusing  on  water  planning  were  subsequently  held  throughout 
the  study  area  with  a  combined  attendance  of  over  300  persons. 

Much  valuable  insight  on  public  involvement  was  gained  through 
this  five  month  effort  by  all  the  agency  personnel  involved.  This  re- 
port represents  the  final  analysis  and  comment  by  the  consultant,  the 
one  most  directly  responsible  for  the  public  Involvement  portion  of  the 
study.   Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  consultant's  conclusions 
based  solely  on  the  experience  of  five  months  in  the  field  working  close- 
ly with  the  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  various  agency  personnel  on  the 
other. 
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SUMMARY 


PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 

Aside  from  a  basic  misconception  of  the  role  of  public  involve- 
ment by  both  agency  and  public,  there  are  two  very  real  problems  which 
together  account  for  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  public  involved  in 
agency  programs.  One  of  these  is  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of  government 
built  up  through  rimor  and  past  experience,  often  based  on  misunder- 
standing. The  second  problem  is  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
to  effectively  communicate  with  the  public.  Together  these  two  factors 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  agency  attempts  at  public  involvement  be- 
cause little  of  agency  information  is  understood,  and  that  which  is  un- 
derstood tends  not  to  be  believed. 

CAUSES 

The  above-mentioned  problems  stem  from  two  causes;  an  historic 
lack  of  both  funding  and  proper  expertise  to  address  public  involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  agency.  Good  results  in  public  involvement  do  not 
come  cheaply,  however  money  alone  will  not  ensure  success.  Only  when 
applied  to  programs  designed  and  carried  out  with  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  public  involvement  process  can  funding  be  translated  into  valid 
progress.   Such  understanding  has  not  yet  come  to  characterize  public 
involvement  attempts  due  to  the  infrequent  application  of  appropriate 
expertise.  Administrators,  engineers,  scientists,  technicians,  plan- 
ners and  the  like  have  evidenced  little  understanding  of  the  essence  of 
public  involvement,  that  is,  human  interaction  and  communication. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Public  Involvement  is  a  process. 

2.  The  most  inunediate  goal  of  that  process  is  rebuilding  public 
trust. 

3.  Mechanically  carrying  out  procedures  such  as  hearings  and  work- 
shops has  little  positive  effect  in  modifying  public  opinion 

if  bureaucratic  efficiency  is  the  guiding  principle. 

4.  A  new  philosophy  must  be  adopted,  enforced  by  the  realization 
that  the  essence  of  public  Involvement  is  human  interaction 
based  on  mutual  trust  and  an  ability  to  communicate. 

5.  Public  trust  can  best  be  accomplished  through  personal  contact , 
especially  if  initiated  and  facilitated  through  a  neutral  third 
party  in  the  form  of  a  layman  perceptive  in  human  interaction. 

6.  All  facets  of  agency  operation  should  be  reviewed  with  an  eye 
toward  evaluation  of  the  impression  received  by  the  public. 
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7.  This  review  should  reflect  expertise  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  being  hximan,  reflecting  psychology  and  communication  skills, 
and  not  technical  expertise  centered  on  engineering,  science, 
planning  or  the  like. 

8.  Information  to  the  public  should  be  vastly  increased  nnd 
improved  through  the  application  of  communicative  skills. 
Effective  public  involvement  can  only  be  gathered  from  an  in- 
formed public. 

9.  For  successful,  on-going  public  involvement,  two  essentials 
must  be  supplied;  time  measured  in  years  rather  than  indi- 
vidual programs,  and  funding ,  currently  pitifully  Inadequate. 

10.  The  proper  role  of  public  involvement  In  the  decision  making 
process  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  agency  and  public 
alike. 

11.  A  different  approach  must  begin  now  to  ensure  public  co-opera- 
tion in  avoiding  crisis  of  the  future.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

12.  Full-time  responsibility  for  public  Involvement  should  be 
given  to  someone  understanding  all  of  the  above. 
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BACKGROUND 


In  1968  the  Montana  Water  Resource  Board,  now  the  Water  Resources 
Division  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation, 
began  work  on  development  of  a  state  water  plan.  This  plan,  to  be  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  wise  management  and  use  of  Montana's  water 
and  related  land  resources,  began  with  the  inventorying  and  compilation 
of  data  about  those  resources  and  the  publication  of  reports  to  dissem- 
inate the  information  which  was  gathered. 

With  a  large  part  of  this  data  assembled  for  the  state  as  a  whole, 
it  then  became  time  to  begin  river  basin  planning.  River  basin  plan- 
ning centers  upon  the  definition  of  issues  of  interest  and  problems  with 
the  natural  resources  on  a  much  more  detailed  scale,  and  involves  the 
time  and  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  individuals,  agencies,  and  groups 
whose  projects  and  programs  (and  lives)  may  be  affected  by  the  manage- 
ment alternatives  and  recommendations  which  will  be  made.  Because  of 
this  great  need  to  involve  all  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  area 
from  the  very  beginning  of  a  study  until  the  end,  it  is  (and  was)  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  public  involvement  program  to  serve  the  state  water 
planning  needs. 

In  mid  1972,  river  basin  planning  began  in  earnest  for  the  Water 
Resources  Division,  and  thus  began  a  program  to  develop  a  useful  public 
involvement  program,  different,  everyone  hoped,  from  past  endeavors. 
The  first  basin  to  receive  the  attention  of  a  group  of  agency  personnel 
known  as  the  "state  study  team"  was  the  Flathead  River  basin  in  north- 
western Montana.  The  state  study  team  approach  was  devised  by  state  and 
federal  resource  personnel  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  basin-wide  in- 
formation and  to  make  resource  management  decisions  as  a  group  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  effort  and  a  maximum  of  expertise.   The  Flathead 
River  basin  was  chosen  as  the  target  area  for  this  first  effort  because 
of  its  unique  water  quality  and  land  use  problems  and  because  it  was 
within  the  boundaries  of  two  larger  study  efforts  in  which  the  state 
planning  personnel  were  participating.  As  a  final  first  step,  a  full- 
time  consultant  was  hired  to  assist  the  study  team  with  the  public  in- 
volvement portion  of  the  study. 
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A  Public  Involvement  Program:  FROM  THE  PUBLIC'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 


INTRODUCTION 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Department's  major  concern 
throughout  the  five  month  program  was  establishment  of  the  proper  atmos- 
phere for  public  involvement.  Priority  was  placed  on  conceptual  under- 
standings rather  than  the  collection  of  statistical  feedback  as  the  cur- 
rent stage  of  planning  required  this  more  general  type  of  input.  The 
task  at  hand  was  a  broad  definition  of  problems  and  goals.  Whenever 
necessary  the  Department  modified  its  idea  for  involvement  to  fit  the 
public.   In  this  way,  one  frequent  pitfall  of  public  involvement  pro- 
grams was  minimized:   dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public  caused 
by  an  agency  attempt  to  fit  public  interaction  into  an  efficient  bureau- 
cratic mold. 

This  priority  concern  for  reflecting  the  public's  point  of  view  - 
playing  by  their  rules  -  present  throughout  the  five  month  program,  was 
the  major  input  in  designing  the  following  program  and  characterized  all 
interaction  undertaken  by  the  consultant.  At  the  outset  there  was  no 
set  plan  for  public  involvement;  rather  the  structure  of  the  program  was 
allowed  to  grow  and  change  as  further  information  on  public  attitudes 
was  gathered  by  the  consultant.  Fully  two  months  of  field  observation 
were  completed  before  any  decisions  were  made,  allowing  the  consultant 
to  develop  a  firsthand  understanding  of  the  area  and  its  people.  This 
public  perspective  served  as  the  base  from  which  all  decisions  on  the 
program  made  thereafter  by  the  study  team  were  considered. 

The  public  involvement  program  was  divided  roughly  into  two  stages. 
The  first  consisted  of  a  "get  to  know  the  public,  make  them  aware  of  the 
program  generally"  stage,  and  this  encompassed  about  three  months,  from 
mid-June  to  mid-September,  1973.  All  through  this  period  there  was  no 
structured  procedure  for  public  response  established,  and  so  all  infor- 
mation during  this  time  concentrated  on  broad  aspects  of  the  planning 
effort,  the  need  for  it,  its  goals,  and  why  citizens  should  be  involved. 
The  second  state,  of  about  two  months  duration,  consisted  of  carrying 
through  with  the  structure  for  feedback  that  had  been  decided  upon. 
This  stage  involved  obtaining  more  detailed  information  from  the  pub- 
lic, the  co-ordination  of  meetings,  procedure  for  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaire, and  communicating  to  the  public  the  working  aparatus  for 
involvement. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  program  for  public  involvement  has 
been  organized  into  topics,  each  centered  on  one  particular  aspect  of 
public  involvement.  Discussion  of  each  topic  includes  both  the  appropri- 
ate theoretical  aspects  drawn  from  a  public  perspective  and  the  Depart- 
ment's attempts  to  apply  these  aspects  in  the  Flathead  project.   In 
addition,  some  analysis  and  suggestion  for  more  fully  reflecting  the  pub- 
lic's concerns  are  included  in  the  hope  that  a  more  responsive  and  there- 
fore more  successful  approach  for  the  future  will  result. 
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IDENTIFY  THE  PUBLIC 

The  first  step  in  the  public  involvement  program  was  to  identify 
the  public  with  whom  one  had  to  deal.   In  the  case  of  river  basin  plan- 
ning, this  included  the  individuals  and  groups  associated  with  the  study 
area  interested  in  water  resource  management,  and  those  who  should  be 
interested  but  may  not  have  been.  This  identification  of  the  public 
can  be  very  extensive  and  time-consuming,  but  must  be  accomplished  if 
the  remaining  effort  is  to  be  worthwhile.   Identification  should  go 
beyond  a  mere  listing  of  names,  to  include  gathering  information  such 
as  opinions  of  both  public  involvement  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
project  at  hand,  as  well  as  analysis  of  the  actual  power  structure  pre- 
sent in  the  study  area. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  consultant  moved  into  the  area  of  study, 
some  8400  square  miles  in  size,  and  was  furnished  with  a  vehicle.   In 
a  period  of  five  months,  the  consultant  traveled  15,000  miles,  an  aver- 
age of  100  miles  a  day,  interviewing  local  residents  and  making  pre- 
sentations on  water  planning  to  area  organization. 

Through  these  interviews  the  consultant  was  able  to  identify  some 
300  area  opinion  leaders.  Those  interviewed  were  asked  for  their  help 
la  suggest i  ig  others  who  might  be  interested  in  a  water  planning  pro- 
gram. County  Commissioners  were  the  first  group  to  be  contacted,  while 
news  media  personnel  were  the  second,  thereby  recognizing  in  both  cases 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  study  area  and  the  importance  of  initiating 
the  public  involvement  program  through  the  proper  channels.  Local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  offices  and  tourist  bureaus,  provided  valuable  assist- 
ance by  providing  lists  of  local  organizations  and  their  leaders.  Be- 
cause local  people  formed  the  source  of  information,  and  due  to  the 
cohesive  nature  of  the  area's  population,  this  system  provided  an  accur- 
ate and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  community. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  were,  in  effect,  two  main  groups 
of  people  being  sought  in  this  effort.  Obviously,  interested  groups  such 
as  sport  clubs  and  water-user  associations  were  identified  and  inform- 
ed. Less  obvious,  but  equally  important,  was  the  need  for  identify- 
ing the  actual  power  structure  in  the  community,  and  attempting  to 
ensure  that  they  also  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  program.  The 
nature  of  their  potential  involvement  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  study  as  from  the  process  of  involvement  Itself.  As 
these  individuals  often  have  the  capability  of  influencing  the  entire 
community,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  supplied  with  correct  informa- 
tion about  the  program. 

The  thorough  knowledge  of  the  public  gained  through  the  ensuing 
interviews  (which  were  combined  with  the  next  topic,  personal  explan- 
ation of  the  program)  aided  the  entire  program  considerably.   The  input 
in  decision-making  made  possible  through  this  public  perspective  avoided 
many  costly  mistakes  and  allowed  for  additional  public  contact  and  sup- 
port which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  achieved. 
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One  area,  for  example,  o£  the  benefits  of  such  knowledge  center 
on  agency  preparedness  for  public  meetings.  As  the  consultant  has  al- 
ready received  substantial  feedback  on  problem  areas  of  interest  to 
the  entire  area  as  well  as  specific  local  areas,  the  Department  was  able 
to  call  in  personnel  whose  specialties  fell  in  these  problem  areas,  to 
better  respond  to  public  questions.  The  four  workshop  locations  were 
carefully  chosen  to  fit  the  public's  distribution  ensuring  that  no  area 
was  inadvertantly  slighted.  Thus,  each  area  workshop  had  a  special  staff 
of  agency  personnel  specifically  assembled  to  answer  their  particular 
needs,  while  the  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  optimum  service  to 
the  entire  study  area  without  maintainence  of  a  full  staff  at  all  four 
meetings. 

Also  related  to  the  week  of  evening  workshops,  and  the  need  for  per- 
sonal contact,  were  the  arrangements  made  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
state  planners  presence  in  the  area  during  the  day.   Each  county  already 
had  monthly  meetings  scheduled  between  the  county  level  officials  and 
agency  representatives.   Because  of  previous  contact  with  these  groups, 
the  consultant  was  able  to  arrange  special  meetings  to  coincide  with 
the  Department's  schedule  and  called  specifically  to  provide  interaction 
between  the  Department  and  local  officials.  The  consultant  was  able  to 
arrange  the  same  type  of  contact  with  authorities  from  the  Indian 
reservation  which  composes  a  large  section  of  the  river  basin  and  also 
arrange  a  field  trip  so  the  agency  representatives  could  experience 
firsthand  the  water  quality  of  the  Flathead  River.   Further  contact  was 
arranged  with  the  land  use  planning  staff  present  in  one  county  result- 
ing in  an  ongoing  relationship  with  a  member  of  their  staff  as  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  state  study  team.   Thus  Department  time  was  maximized 
in  productive  contact  with  as  many  local  officials  and  planners  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  most  impressive  benefit  in  knowing  the  public  with  which  one 
deals  came  about  in  connection  with  an  integral  part  of  the  program,  dis- 
tribution of  information  and  questionnaires.   It  had  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  study  team  that  ideologically  the  supplement  was  the  best 
approach,  for  it  offered  broad  coverage  of  the  study  area  through  the 
newspapers.   However,  as  funding  was  sufficient  to  cover  only  the  cost  of 
printing,  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  supplement  hinged  on  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  circulation  costs  or  meeting  them  from  some 
other  source.   On  the  strength  of  supportive  feedback  previously  express- 
ed in  conversations  with  various  editors  and  others,  the  consultant  pro- 
posed to  meet  this  need  with  concrete  support  from  the  study  area  in  the 
form  of  public  service  donations  by  the  various  editors  involved  and 
cash  donations,  if  necessary,  from  area  organizations  and  businesses, 
recognized  for  their  contribution  in  a  special  section  on  the  front  page 
of  the  supplement. 

Through  bridging  the  gap  of  segregated  responsibility  for  agency 
and  public,  an  arrangement  was  worked  out  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  over  30,000  supplements  throughout  the  study  area. 
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All  of  the  area  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  but  including 
the  tribal  paper,  carried  the  supplement.  The  problem  of  ensuring  dis- 
tribution to  the  primary  area  serviced  by  the  one  non-participating 
paper  offered  another  opportunity  for  local  initiative,  in  this  case 
answered  by  a  group  of  high  school  students  from  three  communities  who 
donated  their  time  for  door-to-door  delivery.  This  opportunity  to  give 
concrete  help  to  the  Department  lent  the  planning  project  an  aura  of  lo- 
cal responsibility  as  well  as  being  a  required  agency  program. 


ESTABLISH  PERSONAL  CONTACT 

A  policy  of  personal  contact  is  helpful  in  addressing  many  of  the 
problems  in  public  involvement  because  the  nature  of  one-to-one  inter- 
action maximizes  effective  communication.   Immediate  feedback  from  the 
individual  on  his  grasp  of  the  information  and  his  underlying  suspicions 
allows  instantaneous  response  to  counter  any  misunderstandings.   By 
creating  a  nucleus  of  people  fully  cognizant  of  the  program  and  its  goals, 
especially  if  this  nucleus  consists  of  local  opinion  leaders,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  minimize  harmful  rumors. 

Another  strength  of  personal  contact  is  its  potential  for  improv- 
ing public  trust.   Especially  if  the  person  representing  the  agency  pre- 
sents an  image  of  sincerity,  personal  contact  can  buttress  the  above- 
mentioned  understanding  with  belief  in  the  program. 

One  further  aspect  deals  with  increasing  the  propensity  to  respond. 
People  are  much  more  likely  to  assume  responsibility  and  respond  with 
their  time  and  effort  if  approached  initially  by  someone  evidencing  an 
equal  degree  of  commitment  and  concern,  rather  than  an  initial  approach 
by  letter  or  media  announcement.  A  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  known 
individual,  especially  if  well-accepted,  is  a  strong  force,  and  through 
structuring  a  program  to  bring  this  force  into  play  as  often  as  possible, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  response  can  be  improved. 

The  success  of  personal  contact  in  accomplishing  any  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  aims  depends  on  the  interaction  being  of  a  mutual  give 
and  take  nature.  By  combining  the  processes  of  identification  inter- 
views with  informational  presentations,  it  is  possible  to  engage  in  con- 
versations rewarding  to  both  agency  and  public.  Thus  the  program  is 
introduced  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  can  help  the  individ- 
ual, but  also  with  the  equally  important  aspect  of  how  the  individual 
can  help  the  program.  The  same  type  of  potential  for  give  and  take  ex- 
change is  present  in  discussions  of  public  involvement  itself,  also  an 
integral  part  of  these  conversations.  Careful  listening  to  the  pub- 
lic's problems  in  involvement  with  agencies  not  only  helps  the  agency 
in  avoiding  such  mistakes  in  the  future,  but  also  imparts  to  the  public 
a  feeling  of  actually  being  heard. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  the  consultant  precipitated  informal  con- 
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versations  with  about  300  area  residents  in  their  homes  or  places  of 
business.   In  addition,  70  presentations  to  area  organizations  were 
given,  most  of  which  were  small  enough  in  size  to  offer  substantial  feed- 
back through  a  question  and  answer  period.  Through  these  conversations 
the  consultant  was  able  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  information 
on  the  water  plan's  motives  and  goals  and  receive  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  public's  opinions  of  public  involvement. 

A  mailing  list  of  some  AGO  personally  contacted  Individuals  was 
ultimately  compiled  upon  which  were  the  names  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  70  organizations  which  received  presentations.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  people  tend  to  respond  to  Information  more  favorably  if  it  comes 
from  a  person  with  whom  they  are  both  comfortable  and  familiar. 
Through  personal  contact  the  consultant  was  able  to  meet  both  these  re- 
quirements and  developed  a  system  to  capitalize  on  this  potential  by 
extending  a  communication  system  based  on  personal  contact.  Once  it  be- 
came clear  as  to  the  structure  public  response  was  to  take,  newsletters 
were  mailed  requesting  that  the  information  contained  be  read  to  the 
next  organizational  meeting.  As  the  following  diagram  illustrates,  this 
expanded  the  communication  system  to  an  additional  2000  people,  but- 
tressed throughout  by  personal  contact  either  of  the  consultant,  or  of 
organization  members. 


INITIAL  CONTACT  CONTINUED  CONTACT 


consultant 

consultant  newsletter 

/ 

\ 

/      ;     \ 

representative 

president 

representative    i   president 

\  , 

1  / 

V     '^   / 

organizatio 

n  members 

organization  members 

arrows  represent  information  flows 

solid  arrow  is  personal  contact 

broken  arrow  is  previous  personal  contact 
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Unfortunately,  because  of  travel  budget  restrictions,  this  policy  of 
seeking  personal  contact  was  largely  discontinued  after  the  first  three 
months.  What  levels  of  response  could  have  been  reached  had  it  been  con- 
tinued into  the  second  phase  of  the  project,  in  which  formal  public  re- 
sponse was  gathered,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Reactions  of  those  few 
groups  contacted  during  the  second  phase,  when  information  and  question- 
naires were  incorporated  into  the  program  -  offering  immediate  opportun- 
ity for  response  -  indicated  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  members 
were  likely  to  respond. 

One  area  in  which  this  personal  contact  proved  to  be  invaluable 
again  and  again  was  the  media.  The  story  of  the  supplement  mentioned 
above  could  not  have  taken  place  without  personal  contact  with  the  ed- 
itors Involved;  but  their  good  will  aided  the  program  in  many  other  ways. 
During  a  four  month  period,  over  50  articles  appeared  in  the  area  news- 
papers, many  of  them  front  page  layouts,  articles  initiated  by  the  con- 
sultant and  editorial  comments  in  support  of  the  program.  Radio  and  TV 
personnel  welcomed  the  creation  of  programs,  committing  prime  time  to 
broadcasts  of  special  30  and  60  second  announcements  and  featuring 
water  planning  presentations  produced  by  the  consultant  in  their  daily 
community  programs.   "Bad  press"  was  never  encountered,  although  at  one 
point  the  possibility  for  it  was  very  strong.  The  following  incident 
which  occurred  at  this  critical  time  will  illustrate  the  value  of  esta- 
blishing thorough  understanding  with  members  of  the  media. 

On  the  day  the  supplement  appeared  in  the  area  newspapers ,  the  con- 
sultant was  scheduled  to  tape  a  5  minute  sportsman  program  with  a 
respected  local  wildlife  expert.  After  the  show,  in  the  presence  of  the 
newscaster,  this  man  strongly  criticized  the  supplement,  especially  the 
questionnaire  portion,  doubting  the  value  of  the  entire  effort  as  well 
as  the  motives  behind  the  wording  of  the  questions.  A  few  days  there- 
after it  became  even  more  clear  that  the  questionnaire  had  been  poorly 
phrased  and  a  policy  of  encouraging  modifications  was  adopted  by  the 
Department.  Meanwhile,  the  newscaster  was  in  a  perfect  position  to  cast 
doubt  publicly  on  both  the  supplement  and  the  motive  behind  it  through 
his  editorial  comments,  justified  by  the  real  defects  brought  out  by 
the  wildlife  expert. 

As  was  later  discovered,  the  newscaster  did  devote  his  next  even- 
ing editorial  to  the  subject,  but  rather  than  the  above,  he  defended  the 
Department  by  stressing  the  purpose  of  the  supplement  and  encouraged 
people  to  modify  the  questionnaire  as  needed  to  enable  them  to  respond. 
Thus  a  situation  fraught  with  potential  for  destroying  the  credibility 
of  the  entire  effort  actually  benefited  the  Department  due  to  the  media 
man's  deep  understanding  of  the  program's  goals,  an  understanding  and 
belief  developed  through  previous  conversations  with  the  consultant. 
Incidents  of  this  nature  were  repeated  frequently. 

Personal  contact  sometimes  offered  surprising  and  unexpected  sup- 
port.  A  case  in  point  is  the  tremendous  effort  put  out  by  the  45  area- 
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wide  high  school  students  who  became  Interested  in  promoting  the  pro- 
ject. Recognizing  the  need  for  future  generations  to  be  informed  of  the 
water  planning  project,  the  consultant  spoke  to  a  number  of  high  school 
classes  throughout  the  study  area.  As  a  result,  in  several  schools 
there  were  groups  of  about  15  students  who  participated  in  many  ways  to 
help  their  elders  become  aware  of  the  planning  program.  Their  efforts 
took  many  forms,  such  as  providing  labor  for  stuffing  the  supplements 
into  the  newspapers  on  the  eve  of  circulation,  door-to-door  distribu- 
tion where  needed,  and  establishing  collection  systems  for  question- 
naire through  local  businesses  and  schools.   In  the  area  of  publicity, 
they  really  exhibited  special  talent,  devising  poster  campaigns,  staging 
a  special  presentation  during  a  home  football  game  half  time  show,  and 
even  writing  a  theme  song  which  was  used  as  a  jingle  for  the  30  and  60 
second  announcements  on  Radio  and  TV. 

In  numerous  similar  examples,  both  large  and  small,  people  of  the 
study  area  expressed  an  interest  in  helping  the  program  become  more  well 
known  In  their  communities.  Firsthand  experience  of  these  people  and 
their  willingness  to  help  was  invaluable  input  to  the  design  and  carry- 
through  of  the  program,  often  resulting  in  benefits  of  a  far-reaching 
nature.   Experience  has  shown  that  a  policy  of  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  allows  the  potential  of  local  communication  systems 
to  be  realized,  by  allowing  program  structure  Itself  to  grow  and  respond 
to  the  public's  needs.  This  maximizes  the  potential  for  response,  for 
every  person  who  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  program  feels  stronger 
responsibility  to  seeing  it  through  to  the  end,  and  encouraging  friends 
and  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  Such  endorsement,  achieved  at  no  cost 
to  the  Department  beyond  that  of  maintaining  a  representative  in  the 
field,  is  Invaluable  In  achieving  true  public  Involvement. 

It  so  happened  that  the  best  local  endorsement  in  the  form  of 
editorial  support  and  publicity  through  a  working  nucleus  of  enthusi- 
astic students  coalesced  in  one  community,  a  town  of  about  2500.  Being 
the  county  seat,  it  was  also  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  public  workshop, 
at  which  130  people  attended.  Local  media  coverage  of  the  meeting  stres- 
sed the  fact  that  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  population  was  represent- 
ed. Here,  special  Interest  groups  did  not  constitute  the  only  public 
involvement,  a  common  occurrence  in  other  agency  programs. 


MEDIA  INVOLVEMENT 

All  through  the  program,  intensive  use  was  made  of  the  media  to 
draw  attention  to  its  various  phases.  Along  with  the  usual  newspaper 
articles  and  interviews  on  radio  and  TV,  spot  announcements  resembling 
advertising  jingles  were  broadcast  many  times  a  day  for  one  to  two  weeks 
prior  to  major  events  such  as  the  release  of  the  supplement.   In  this 
case,  the  objective  was  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  supplement 
prior  to  its  release  so  that  it  would  not  be  discarded  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  newspaper.  Constant  media  exposure  coupled  with  newsletters 
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and  other  forms  of  publicity  reflected  application  of  one  simple  rule 
of  good  advertising:   if  you  want  to  sell  your  product,  you  must  satu- 
rate the  public  with  attention-getting  devices.  Considering  the  highly 
competitive  market  for  public  action  present  in  the  media  today,  most 
of  which  are  glossy  urgings  to  take  action  through  consumption,  a 
relatively  non-exciting  concept  like  involvement  in  a  governmental  pro- 
gram needs  as  much  creative  exposure  as  possible  to  even  begin  to  make 
an  impression  on  public  consciousness. 

Although  the  amount  of  coverage  present  in  the  Department's  pro- 
gram was  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  true  in  agency  programs, 
more  was  needed.  This  brings  up  an  interesting  point  about  public  in- 
volvement in  general.   It  is  almost  impossible  to  build  up  momentum. 
Unlike  various  other  projects,  ceasing  to  actively  pursue  public  involve- 
ment three/fourths  of  the  way  through  will  not  result  in  three/fourths 
of  the  expected  response.   On  the  contrary,  unless  the  public  is  con- 
stantly reminded  not  only  of  the  program  itself,  but  more  importantly 
of  the  motivating  goals  which  stand  behind  the  program  and  stand  as  the 
reason  for  their  own  involvement,  public  response  will  rapidly  taper  off. 
Only  special  interest  groups  need  no  reminders  of  a  program's  possible 
effects  on  them,  and  have  the  dedication  to  respond  in  a  vacuum. 

To  summarize,  constant  media  involvement  and  other  forms  of  pub- 
licity are  essential  In  creating  an  awareness  of  agency  programs. 
Creating  awareness  is  not  a  one-shot  affair,  but  depends  on  the  utili- 
zation of  many  different  forms  of  communication  again  and  again  to  cap- 
ture attention  and  create  an  impression  on  public  consciousness.   Better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  never  taking  "public  knowledge"  for  granted, 
but  always  assuming  there  are  people  who  need  to  be  reached  not  only  with 
word  of  the  program,  but  concrete  reasons  of  how  involvement  can  help 
them. 

An  interesting  side  effect  of  media  involvement  can  help  to  strenth- 
en  the  image  of  the  program.  Media  coverage  lends  importance  to  an 
issue  and  helps  establish  public  attitudes  on  its  priority  for  their  at- 
tention. One  newspaper  consistently  ran  large  front  page  layouts  of 
different  aspects  of  the  program  as  well  as  several  editorials  urging 
people  to  become  involved.  As  a  result,  people  in  the  community  viewed 
the  program  as  having  much  greater  importance  than  those  whose  local 
paper  ran  coverage  consistently  on  page  6. 

Such  unspoken  endorsement  of  the  importance  of  an  issue  also  lies 
at  the  heart  of  other  publicity.  The  previously  mentioned  high  school 
efforts  did  much  to  convince  the  adults  of  their  communities  that  here 
was  something  worthwhile.  Meeting  reports  printed  in  the  society  sec- 
tions of  newspapers  lent  the  endorsement  of  those  groups  receiving  pre- 
sentations. Lor  they  were  informing  themselves  on  this  vital  Issue. 
Media  involvement  and  publicity  do  more  than  remind  people  of  a  pro- 
gram, for  they  also  help  establish  the  public  attitudes  on  whiclj  Involve- 
ment depends. 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION 

One  frequent  problem  expressed  by  the  public  In  dealing  with  agen- 
cies Is  difficulty  In  getting  Information,  be  It  copies  of  Impact  state- 
ments, proposals,  or  whatever.   In  addition  to  the  general  Infoirmatlon 
provided  through  all  the  af ore-mentioned  presentations  and  media  In- 
volvement, the  study  team  elected  to  attack  this  problem  by  ensuring 
as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible  of  planning  Information  through  pub- 
lication of  a  12  page  supplement  (copy  available  upon  request)  for  news- 
paper distribution.  Some  30,000  copies  were  Included  In  one  particular 
Issue  of  7  of  the  area's  newspapers,  and  an  additional  1,700  copies  were 
distributed  by  hand  In  the  primary  service  area  of  the  non-partlclpatlng 
paper.  Due  to  the  nature  of  subscription  distribution,  many  homes  re- 
ceived duplicates.  Extra  copies  of  the  supplement  were  placed  In  all 
libraries,  with  notice  to  that  effect  carried  over  the  media  throughout 
the  six  week  period  established  for  public  review.  Copies  were  available 
at  all  of  the  public  meetings.   Further  Information  was  provided  In  the 
form  of  a  comprehensive  report  placed  on  reserve  at  several  locations 
In  the  area,  and  these  locations  were  also  printed  In  the  supplement. 
It  Is  worthless  to  provide  more  Information  If  the  whereabouts  of  the  in- 
formation is  not  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  public. 

A  few  comments  on  the  supplement  itself  will  Illustrate  some  of  the 
considerations  necessary  in  putting  out  Information  for  public  consump- 
tion. The  over-all  rationale  for  the  front  page  layout  was  motivation, 
a  necessary  ingredient  to  ensure  the  information  is  actually  read.   Its 
seemingly  exaggerated  phrasing  was  designed  to  capture  the  attention  of 
the  casual  reader  to  go  beyond  the  front  page.  Another  necessary  in- 
gredient was  to  condense  and  simplify  the  bulk  of  the  information, 
which  was  then  organized  into  discrete,  clearly  labeled  subject  areas, 
again  for  the  benefit  of  the  casual  reader.  These  headlines  helped  him 
to  avoid  becoming  bogged  down  with  material  of  little  interest  and  find 
easily  those  sections  which  might  prove  valuable  to  him.   In  other  words, 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  to  make  information  physically  available, 
but  once  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  to  make  its  message  easily  avail- 
able to  the  mind.   Subsequent  feedback  has  shown  that  this  process 
could  have  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extreme,  for  people  tended  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  supplement's  length  and  complexity. 

There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
clamoring  for  more  information  on  the  one  hand  while  complaining  about 
too  much  on  the  other.  This  reflects  the  unusable  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation supplied,  but  also  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  public  is,  in 
reality,  many  smaller  publics  each  offering  differing  degrees  of  sophis- 
tication on  any  one  subject.  Public  Involvement  programs  should  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  both  groups,  offering  general  explanations 
to  the  masses  while  Including  means  of  obtaining  more  detailed  infor- 
mation for  those  who  are  not  satisfied  by  this,  yet  doing  so  in  a  way 
which  offends  the  intelligence  of  neither. 
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The  emphasis  should  be  on  making  Information  as  accessible  as 
possible  and  thereby  creating  an  atmosphere  of  openness  and  willingness 
to  lend  the  public  the  same  background  Information  available  to  the 
agency.   Realization  that  few  people  have  the  ability  to  actually  avail 
themselves  of  more  detailed  Information  should  not  be  a  deterring  factor 
In  providing  It,  for  again,  the  Image  created  by  making  It  accessible 
Is  more  essential  than  the  actual  use  made  of  It. 

Failure  of  the  information  within  the  supplement  to  be  readily 
available  to  the  average  reader  points  to  the  fact  that  it  simply  con- 
tained too  much.  Was  all  of  that  background  necessary  for  everyone? 
In  light  of  the  type  of  feedback  desired  at  this  stage  in  planning, 
(vjhich  Included  more  generalized  opinions  on  possible  concepts  for  future 
development  of  the  area) ,  a  better  approach  might  have  been  taken. 
Rather  than  12  pages  of  detailed  information  made  available  to  many 
people,  a  simple  summary  of  2-A  pages  explaining  the  general  operation  of 
the  planning  process  and  outlining  several  alternative  futures  as  ex- 
amples could  have  been  widely  distributed,  including  a  response  form 
requesting  individuals  to  outline  briefly  their  ideas  for  the  future. 
This  document  could  have  advertised  a  more  detailed  report,  available 
at  no  cost  through  the  mall.   In  this  way  the  confusion  produced  by  the 
publication  of  so  much  information  could  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
while  yet  providing  the  background  to  those  who  wished  to  have  it. 

There  is  a  need  to  create  both  an  awareness  of  agency  programs 
and  the  proper  atmosphere  of  available  information  to  go  along  with 
them.  Through  careful  consideration  of  the  public's  characteristics, 
one  can  accomplish  both  without  wasting  money  on  unnecessary  effort. 
Furthermore,  tailoring  the  amount  of  Information  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  agency  as  well  as  the  needs  of  various  publics  can  Improve  the  rate 
of  response  by  reducing  confusion.  The  key  lies  in  careful  analysis  of 
the  public  to  be  addressed  and  determination  of  the  essence  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  promote  the  type  of  response  being  sought. 


COMMUNICATIVE  CONTENT  OF  INFORMATION 

As  was  briefly  mentioned  before,  information  for  public  use  should 
reflect  both  the  elements  of  motivation  and  simplification  to  effective- 
ly communicate  the  necessary  information  to  the  reader.  The  task  of 
preparing  information  using  these  two  principles  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  area  and  its  people  so  that  information  can  be  trans- 
lated into  its  most  effective  form. 

In  all  phases  of  information  presentations,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  these  two  principles  through  the  understanding  developed  by 
the  consultant.  Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  in  this  respect  was  the 
fact  that  the  consultant  was,  like  the  public,  in  the  position  of  lay- 
man regarding  both  water  planning  and  public  involvement,  and  so  was  able 
to  simplify  information  for  general  understanding.   Effective  communlca- 
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tlon  to  a  wide  variety  of  groups  and  individuals  personally  contacted 
required  that  the  consultant  have  the  freedom  of  expression  to  utilize 
concepts  phrased  in  terms  understandable  to  each.  Such  elasticity  of 
expression  is  more  readily  available  to  a  neophyte  than  to  a  technical 
expert  accustomed  to  dealing  daily  with  the  specialized  vocabulary  of 
his  field. 

All  written  information  was  also  produced  or  reviewed  by  the  con- 
sultant to  ensure  application  of  these  elements  to  all  facets  of  pub- 
lic information.  Newsletters  and  newspaper  articles  as  well  as  other 
media  announcements  were  formulated  to  maximize  simplicity  and  motivation. 
In  the  case  of  the  supplement,  time  did  not  allow  this  process  of  review 
to  affect  more  than  the  front  page.  The  amount  of  effort  required  to 
read  through  the  entire  supplement  is  considerable,  and  in  this  light 
it  is  perhaps  amazing  that  approximately  500  were  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  importance  of  motivation  can  not  be  overstressed.  The  repeat- 
ed failure  of  public  involvement  programs  to  capture  the  attention  of 
the  "silent  majority"  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  part  to  agency  fail- 
ure to  stress  personal  positive  motivation.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack 
of  response  whenever  a  program  personally  and  negatively  affects  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public.  Yet  most  programs,  be  they  implementation  or  plan- 
ning, have  at  their  heart  the  betterment  pf  everyone's  lives,  and  there- 
fore the  theoretical  potential  for  widespread  support  is  great.  Motiva- 
tional material  which  clearly  and  directly  stresses  personal  benefits 
to  the  majority  can  do  much  to  arouse  the  support  necessary  to  counter 
the  objections  of  the  vocal  minority. 

Analysis  of  agency  Information  programs  reveals  a  marked  tendency 
to  present  almost  exclusively  the  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  In 
a  program.  Certainly  this  is  important  Information  to  be  understood, 
but  without  the  equally  Important  aspects  of  underlying  goals  and  motives 
this  approach  creates  a  vacuum  which  has  been  left  largely  to  the  public 
to  fill.  Unfortunately,  the  "public"  which  generally  assumes  the 
task  of  filling  this  deficiency  is  rimior  mongerers  distrustful  of  gov- 
ernment in  general  and  vocal  minorities  eager  to  discredit  a  program 
to  benefit  their  own  self-interest.  Often  their  jaundiced  views  cap- 
ture the  public  eye  and  influence  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that 
later  attempts  by  the  agency  to  present  the  motives  behind  the  program 
are  met  with  widespread  derision.  Regardless  of  the  degree  of  dis- 
credit created  in  this  way,  the  public  receives  strong  persuasion  to  re- 
frain from  constructive  involvement. 

Fortunately,  the  Flathead  project  was  unable  to  stress  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  during  the  initial  three  months  of  public  con- 
tact as  such  information  had  not  yet  been  decided  upon.   Thus  the  con- 
sultant had  three  months  in  which  to  stress  motives  and  goals,  assuring 
that  public  understanding  of  the  program  began  with  agency  supplied 
information  directed  to  those  very  people  in  the  power  structure  capable 
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of  influencing  public  attitudes.  The  afore-mentioned  incident  with  the 
newscaster  illustrates  a  practical  application  of  the  importance  in 
disseminating  information  based  on  an  explanation  of  program  motives 
and  goals. 


TIME  CONSTRAINTS 

Linked  closely  with  information  is  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
its  study  and  review.   Recognizing  that  12  pages  constitutes  quite  a  lot 
of  material,  a  total  of  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  circulation  were  des- 
ignated as  review  time,  with  three  of  those  weeks  passing  before  any 
workshops  or  meetings  were  held.  This  allowed  any  organization  inclined 
to  do  so,  ample  time  to  discuss  the  supplement  at  a  regular  meeting  and 
generally  encouraged  responsible  public  response. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  expressed  by  the  public  in  other  agency 
programs  was  abandonment  of  public  contact  once  the  feedback  had  been 
gathered.  Rarely  was  a  summarization  of  public  participation  and  its 
effect  on  a  program  presented  to  the  public  promptly  enough  to  impart  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  to  the  participants.  This  problem  stems  in 
part  from  the  differience  in  attention  span  between  agency  and  public, 
again  a  matter  of  time.  Although  the  agency  spends  weeks  working  with  the 
subject  matter  and  public  feedback,  the  public  goes  on  about  a  normal 
routine  with  immediate  concerns  soon  overriding  the  importance  of  agency 
programs.   In  time  even  involvement  itself  can  be  forgotten. 

To  minimize  this  effect  of  long  time  spans,  and  to  answer  the  crit- 
icism concerning  no  agency  feedback,  a  rigid  schedule  was  established 
with  the  Department  providing  for  reciprocation  in  the  form  of  a  sum- 
mary of  feedback  and  explanation  of  its  use  to  be  completed  and  released 
through  the  news  media  within  four  weeks  of  the  cut-off  date  for  response. 
Continuation  of  the  program  beyond  the  initial  five  months  was  further 
designed  to  reflect  the  same  consideration  for  the  public's  time  perspec- 
tive. There  is  a  need,  once  in  the  public  eye,  to  remain  in  a  position 
of  integrity. 

The  statement  of  alternatives,  next  step  in  the  planning  process, 
was  scheduled  to  come  out  within  two  months  of  last  contact  with  the 
public.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  nature  of  inter-agency  planning,  this 
target  date  has  already  been  pushed  back  another  two  months.   In  light 
of  the  prior  comments  on  momentum,  agency  personnel  should  realize  that 
such  a  decision  may  very  well  mean  the  loss  of  any  ground  gained  in  the 
program,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  public  as  if  starting 
from  scratch.   The  attention  of  the  public  will  be  on  more  immediate 
concerns  in  the  interim,  and  unless  some  explanation  of  delay  is  offered 
frequently  enough  to  maintain  public  awareness  of  the  program,  it  will 
run  the  risk  of  being  lumped  together  with  past  involvement  with  other 
agency  programs  and  forgotten. 
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PUBLIC  RESPONSE  -  WRITTEN 

An  Integral  part  of  public  Involvement  is  providing  opportunities 
for  the  public  to  express  their  opinions  and  knowledge  on  a  subject. 
This  program  attempted  to  provide  a  variety  of  forms  of  response  recog- 
nizing that  a  broader  range  of  feedback  can  be  gathered  through  offering 
the  public  a  choice  of  expression  best  suited  to  them.   Written  comments 
were  solicited  both  in  the  form  of  open  letters  and  a  structured  ques- 
tionnaire included  as  part  of  the  supplement.   Verbal  comments  were  re- 
ceived through  a  series  of  four  workshops  held  at  widely  separated  loca- 
tions throughout  the  study  area  and  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  state  study 
team  held  in  the  largest  community  of  the  study  area. 

The  Supplement  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  attempted  to  take  into  consideration  two  types 
of  public.   For  those  who  would  respond  only  with  a  minimum  of  effort, 
the  yes-no  portion  was  meant  to  offer  a  ready  opportunity  for  response. 
Others  having  more  to  say  could  use  the  reverse  side  to  express  their 
views  in  their  own  words.   Consideration  was  given  to  making  the  question- 
naire appear  easy  to  answer,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived  as  too  great  a 
task.   The  intended  emphasis  was  on  qualitative  feedback  dealing  with 
possible  conceptions  of  the  future,  to  guide  the  study  team  in  drawing 
up  a  range  of  alternative  plans,  rather  than  quantitative  pro-con 
statistics  on  pre-determined  courses  of  action.  The  other  major  goal 
of  the  questionnaire  was  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  supplement  through  review  by  those  who  knew  the  area  best  - 
those  who  live  there. 

Unfortunately,  it  rapidly  became  clear  that  the  message  had  not 
gotten  across  to  the  public  as  to  what  the  Department  was  after,  for 
they  viewed  the  structured  portion  of  the  questionnaire  with  great  sus- 
picion as  an  attempt  to  justify  evils.   Recognizing  this  shortcoming  in 
communication,  the  Department  then  actively  encouraged  modification  of 
the  questions,  or  abandonment  altogether  for  Independent  letters,  to  let 
nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  public  response.  An  exact  measure  of  the  de- 
terring effect  this  problem  exercised  on  the  public's  willingness  to  re- 
spond is  impossible  to  determine.   Over  500  questionnaires  were  received 
by  the  Department,  and  fully  aware  of  the  problems  created  by  the  struc- 
tured portion  of  the  questionnaire,  feedback  was  carefully  analyzed  to 
maintain  its  integrity  and  that  of  the  Department  in  refusing  to  put 
words  into  the  mouths  of  the  public.  No  emphasis  was  placed  on  tab- 
ulation of  numerical  yes-no  responses.   Rather,  this  was  qualitatively 
combined  with  comments  from  the  unstructured  portion  to  compile  a  com- 
rehensive  list  of  areas  of  concern  which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  next  step  in  the  planning  process,  formulation  of  alternative  solu- 
tions. 

The  usefulness  of  questionnaires  in  general  is  the  subject  of  a 
portion  of  a  larger  study  on  public  Involvement  recently  completed  by  the 
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United  States  Forest  Service  as  an  administrative  study.   The  entire 
report  is  now  available  as  a  public  document.   It  is  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  Forest  Service  researchers  that  structured  questionnaires 
offer  limited  utility  in  collecting  and  analysing  public  opinion,  often 
causing  more  problems  than  shedding  light.  Certainly  the  Department's 
experience  bears  this  out. 

Until  recently,  the  problem  with  unstructured  public  feedback,  such 
as  letters,  has  centered  on  the  difficulty  in  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  such  freedom  of  expression.  To  answer  the  technical  need  for  a  system 
of  analysis,  the  Forest  Service  researchers  have  developed  a  tool  called 
CODINVOLVE.   Further  information  on  this  valuable  technique  for  analysis 
may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

George  Stankey 
Forest  Sciences  Lab 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana  59801 

The  CODINVOLVE  system  Itself  offers  quantitative,  systematic,  objective 
analysis  of  either  structured  or  unstructured  feedback.  By  offering 
documented  analysis  of  both,  it  maximizes  public  freedom  to  respond  in 
written  form  while  providing  agency  personnel  with  facts  and  figures  of 
public  opinion  necessary  to  the  decision-making  process.  Awareness  of 
this  new  tool  can  have  profound  effects  on  the  design  of  public  response 
forms,  eliminating  difficulties  like  those  encountered  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  the  Flathead  project. 


*  "Public  Involvement  and  the  Forest  Service:   Experience,  Effective- 
ness and  Suggested  Direction",  A  Report  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Ad- 
ministrative Study  of  Public  Involvement,  by  John  C.  Hende,  Robert 
Lucas,  Robert  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  Tony  Staed,  Roger  N.  Clark,  George  H. 
Stankey,  and  Ronald  A.  Yarnell,  May,  1973. 
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PUBLIC  WORKSHOPS 

In  keeping  with  a  policy  of  maximizing  personal  contact ,  four  water 
workshops  were  held  In  different  locations  throughout  the  study  area  to 
afford  personal  dialogue  between  members  of  the  Department  and  members 
of  the  community.  Again,  the  emphasis  was  on  establishment  of  a  proper 
atmosphere  of  mutual  give  and  take,  not  an  efficient  attempt  to  collect 
public  opinion.  The  goal  was  to  achieve  an  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas,  with  the  Department  personnel  explaining  the  water  planning 
program,  then  listening  to  the  public's  water  concerns  -  answering  their 
questions  only  when  the  answer  was  available. 

Format  for  the  meetings  was  arranged  to  reinforce  the  over-all  theme 
of  information  exchange.  A  welcome  address  was  given  by  the  consultant 
who,  being  familiar  to  many  of  the  people  in  the  area,  served  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  This  address  included  reitification  of  the  need  for  water 
planning  (motivation),  explanation  of  the  aim  of  the  evening's  proceed- 
ings and  the  public's  role  in  achieving  that  aim,  and  introduction  of 
Department  personnel. 

A  brief  explanation  of  water  planning  and  the  public's  Involvement 
program,  lasting  less  than  15  minutes,  was  given  by  the  Department.   Im- 
mediately following,  brief  explanations  of  local  water  problems  were 
given  by  county  and  tribal  sanitarians.  Depending  on  the  locale,  add- 
itional presentations  arranged  in  advance  by  the  consultant  were  given 
by  respected  citizens  on  pressing  water  concerns  in  each  community. 
This  use  of  local  expertise  helped  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  setting  itself  up  as  the  expert,  and  encouraged  expressions 
of  opinion  from  local  people. 

The  major  portion  of  the  evening  was  then  devoted  to  informal  dis- 
cussions for  which  the  audience  was  divided  into  smaller  groups .  A 
substantial  level  of  public  misunderstanding  concerning  specific  re- 
lated water  programs  had  become  apparent  prior  to  these  meetings ,  and  so 
additional  personnel  were  available  to  answer  questions  directed  to  those 
issues. 

Total  attendance  at  the  four  workshops  was  250.   In  addition  to  this 
contact  with  local  people,  meetings  with  county  officials,  tribal 
officials,  and  the  local  land  use  planning  staff  were  arranged.   In  this 
way  these  area  authorities  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  curlousity 
as  to  the  Intent  of  the  water  planning  program.  The  Department,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  area 
and  its  problems. 

The  major  shortcoming  of  these  workshops  was  that  they  tended  to 
be  too  unstructured.  Unguided  interaction  only  accidentally  touched 
upon  the  many  issues  requiring  discussion  by  public  and  Department 
alike,  and  so,  while  the  meetings  provided  some  opportunity  for  mu- 
tual understanding,  the  discussion  necessary  to  solidify  mutual  trust 
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was  often  not  forthcoming.  Along  the  same  lines,  several  members  of  the 
public  afterwards  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  productivity  of  the 
workshops . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
public  has  been  trained  to  expect  the  formal,  structured  interaction  of 
a  hearing,  in  which  both  agency  and  public  attend  with  preformed  ideas 
to  be  presented,  offering  little  opportunity  for  on-the-spot  discussion. 
In  inviting  their  participation  early  in  the  process  of  planning,  well 
before  any  formal  plan  has  been  developed,  education  on  the  in- 
volvement process  itself  is  necessary  to  accomplish  effective  inter- 
action.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  to  make  clear  the  role 
of  the  public  in  all  phases  of  an  involvement  program. 

Some  structure  is  necessary  in  a  public  meeting  to  ensure  that  pro- 
ductive interaction  takes  place.  However,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
use  of  a  structured  plan  does  not  create  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  that  an  agency  is  attempting  to  railroad  ideas.   If  handled 
with  the  proper  expertise,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  a  methodology  for 
group  interaction  such  that  it  will  allow  freedom  for  the  participants 
to  achieve  provocative  discussion.  The  key  lies  not  in  the  methodology 
itself,  but  in  its  application,  as  the  following  discussion  will  illus- 
trate. 


PUBLIC  MEETING 

Personal  contact  with  the  people  and  landscape  of  a  study  area 
allows  the  planner  a  much  better  perspective  from  which  to  envision 
alternative  plans  for  its  future.   Such  an  opportunity  for  firsthand  ex- 
perience was  offered  the  entire  state  study  team  in  the  form  of  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  largest  community  of  the  study  area. 

One  major  consideration  in  any  public  meeting  is  the  concentration 
of  events  surrounding  it.  Same  night  conflicts  are  obvious  detriments, 
but  even  the  presence  of  several  major  events  within  two  weeks  can  ser- 
iously affect  attendance  as  they  are  superimposed  on  local  organizations' 
scheduled  meetings.  Unfortunately,  various  other  agencies  had  also 
chosen  the  same  general  time  period  for  their  hearings,  with  the  result 
that  many  area  residents  had  been  "meetinged  to  death". 

Attendance  at  the  state  study  team  meeting  numbered  about  50.  Some 
structure  had  been  decided  upon  several  hours  prior  to  the  meeting,  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  personal  interaction  each  team  member  would  have 
with  the  public  while  allowing  for  an  organized  presentation  of  infor- 
mation to  the  entire  group.  In  accordance  with  these  two  goals,  a  gen- 
eral format  was  established  subject  depending  upon  the  number  of  people 
attending. 
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Master  of  ceremonies  at  this  meeting  was  the  planning  chief  from 
the  Department.  After  a  brief  welcome,  introduction  of  state  study 
team  members,  and  explanation  of  the  planning  process,  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  the  evening's  method  of  operation  were  given.  The  audience 
was  then  divided  into  three  discussion  groups  with  members  of  the  study 
team  participating  in  discussion  as  equals  with  members  of  the  public. 

The  task  before  each  discussion  group  was  to  identify  a  list  of 
questions  or  problems  areas  which  they  would  like  answered  at  the  meet- 
ing.  Each  group  was  equipped  with  an  adult  leader  from  the  community 
previously  contacted  and  briefed  by  the  consultant  and  one  high  school 
senior  to  act  as  recorder.  These  high  school  student  volunteers,  proved 
of  Invaluable  assistance  in  accurately  recording  questions  and  concerns 
as  they  were  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and  later  in  combining  the 
separate  results  of  the  three  groups  into  one  master  list. 

The  discussion  portion  of  the  meeting  consumed  more  time  than  was 
anticipated,  but  seemed  characterized  by  provocative  discussion.  After 
a  short  break  to  reassemble  as  a  whole,  the  next  section  of  the  meeting 
was  to  have  centered  on  informational  outflow  from  the  study  team  to 
answer  questions  identified  by  the  discussion  groups.  Team  members  had 
agreed  earlier  in  the  day  to  limit  their  answers  to  a  brief  yet  thorough 
treatment  as  possible,  with  the  understanding  that  further  discussion  of 
particular  Issues  was  to  take  place  after  this  general  session.   Special 
name  tags  correlated  to  the  sections  of  the  supplement,  had  been  made 
to  assist  the  public  in  Identifying  the  proper  team  member  for  further 
information.   In  this  way  everyone  would  have  the  benefit  of  some  in- 
formation on  all  the  major  questions  raised  by  their  fellow  citizens  and 
still  have  ample  opportunity  afterwards  to  seek  additional  information 
in  their  own  particular  area  of  Interest.  This  system  was  only  briefly 
explained  by  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

It  rapidly  became  clear  that  condensing  the  questions  into  one 
manageable  list  would  require  about  20  minutes,  so  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  consultant,  this  time  was  utilized  to  give  the  public  a  chance  to 
express  their  ideas  to  the  entire  group.  This  proved  to  be  a  for- 
tuitous modification,  for  several  people  had  come  with  prepared  comments 
and  were  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  present  them.  After  about  30  min- 
utes the  initial  batch  of  questions  had  been  prepared  and  those  who 
had  come  with  definite  statements  to  make  had  done  so.  Others  had  then 
begun  to  echo  their  concerns.  The  problem  was  to  tactfully  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  informational  portion  of  the  evening's  program  without 
seeming  to  cut  off  public  expression. 

The  master  of  ceremonies,  being  an  agency  man,  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  achieving  this  without  creating  an  impression  of 
bureacratic  rule.  The  consultant,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  play- 
ed the  role  of  liaison  between  the  Department  and  the  public  and  in  this 
position  was  familiar  to  both  sides.  After  quietly  stepping  in  and 
explaining  to  the  entire  group  the  original  aims  of  the  meeting,  one 
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of  which  had  been  met  in  the  form  of  the  previous  public  discussions 
and  the  other  of  which  was  yet  to  be  accomplished,  that  of  utilizing 
the  tremendous  amount  of  expertise  available  in  the  study  team  members 
to  provide  further  information,  she  asked  the  audience  which  aim  they 
would  like  to  pursue  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  meeting.  They 
opted  for  cutting  off  discussion  and  receiving  more  information  from  the 
study  team. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  study  team  member  called  upon  to  respond 
neglected  to  obey  the  ground  rules  established  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. Rather  than  presenting  a  clear  answer  to  the  questions  at  hand 
and  inviting  further  discussion  after  this  general  session,  he  proceed- 
ed to  welcome  and  field  additional  questions  from  the  floor.  This 
established  a  precedent  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  study  team,  not 
wishing  to  appear  any  less  open  than  he  did,  and  resulted  in  a  gross  de- 
parture from  the  intended  purpose.   In  place  of  a  fast  moving  informative 
summary  on  a  variety  of  topics,  discussions  developed  which  side- 
tracked for  lengthy  periods  of  time  onto  issues  of  limited  general  appeal. 
Again,  the  master  of  ceremonies  would  have  had  a  difficult  job  in  tact- 
fully getting  the  meeting  back  on  the  track  because  of  his  agency  status. 
The  meeting  degenerated,  much  to  the  dismay  of  everyone  involved,  and 
was  best  described  as  lengthy  and  often  boring.   In  this  case,  however, 
major  responsibility  for  failure  must  be  assigned  to  the  agency  study 
team. 

Assessing  the  value  of  public  meetings  in  public  involvement  is  a 
difficult  task  due  to  the  fact  that  most  meetings  do  not  achieve  the 
quality  of  interaction  envisioned  in  the  planning  stages  of  a  public  In- 
volvement program.  A  public  meeting  imposed  upon  a  community  from 
without  takes  on  the  problems  of  being  an  "ad  hoc"  organization  with- 
out the  benefit  of  prior  organization.  One  problem  faced  any  time  a 
gathering  of  people  is  attempted  is  that  of  physical  constraints  in 
attendence  -  having  conflicts  in  time,  reluctance  to  give  up  an  evening 
at  home,  and  the  distances  to  be  traveled.  Another  cause  of  difficulty 
arises  from  a  lack  of  expertise  in  human  interaction,  a  problem  eventual- 
ly worked  out  in  an  existing  organization  but  here  left  to  agency  per- 
sonnel to  quickly  overcome.  Assembly  of  a  group  of  people  hardly  en- 
sures that  all  will  leave  with  a  feeling  of  participation  and  accomplish- 
ment, even  when  provided  with  a  step-by-step  methodology  for  inter- 
action. 

Public  meetings  as  an  integral  portion  of  a  public  involvement  pro- 
gram have  increasingly  come  into  question.  Their  worth  lies  in  their 
potential  for  personal  Interaction,  potential  which  is  rarely  realized 
to  any  great  degree.  The  personal  contact  afforded  through  public  meet- 
ings remains  an  essential  Ingredient  to  public  involvement  both  In 
building  public  trust  and  In  better  equipping  agency  personnivl  to  dovi'l- 
op  programs  for  an  area.   Better  results  can  be  obtained  if,  after  a 
period  of  contact  with  a  program,  the  meetings  are  requested  and  spon- 
sored by  local  groups. 
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Such  arrangements  are  practical  by  having  a  field  representative. 
Local  sponsorship  was  sought  and  utilized  in  the  Flathead  project  for 
one  of  the  workshops.   This  resulted  in  a  much  greater  turnout  than  ex- 
pected by  either  the  agency  or  the  sponsoring  organization.  Working 
through  existing  community  groups  certainly  reduces  conflicts  in  time 
and  encourages  participation  by  drawing  upon  an  established  organiza- 
tion. Particularly  when  coupled  with  advance  information  of  the  subject 
at  hand,  public  meetings  arranged  through  existing  local  groups  can  re- 
duce the  difficulties  with  other  methods  of  public  meetings. 

For  the  future,  some  measures  should  be  taken,  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  public  meetings.  Unless  there  is  some  modification  of  the  present 
approach  directed  at  ensuring  that  all  participants,  public  and  agency 
alike,  leave  with  a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  further  use  of  public 
meetings  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  public  involvement,  and  the 
value  of  personal  contact  will  not  be  realized.  Modifications  should 
reflect  two  basic  concerns:   1.  Group  interaction  is  the  basic  founda- 
tion on  which  meetings  should  be  planned  and  carried  out,  2.  Local 
people  should  be  brought  into  the  process  of  planning  and  conducting 
these  meetings. 


PUBLIC  RESPONSE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  need  remains  for  agency  personnel  to  have  some  documented  form 
of  public  opinion  to  use  in  decision-making.   Some  form  of  gathering  and 
recording  public  response  must  be  used  which  offers  the  best  possibilities 
for  agency  and  public  alike.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  designing  a  pub- 
lic involvement  program  which  doesn't  require  exact  measurement  of 
public  feedback  in  all  of  its  various  aspects.   It  appears  that  the  task 
of  public  involvement  depends  heavily  on  credibility,  establishment  of 
which  may  be  more  easily  accomplished  if  approached  on  the  level  of  broad 
goals  and  motives  coupled  with  personal  contact  and  freed  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  efficient  documentation.  Unsaddled  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  recording  every  bit  of  public  comment,  or  having  every  bit  of 
one's  comments  recorded,  one  becomes  more  open  to  give  and  take  dis- 
cussion, more  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  information.   Such  a  removal 
of  pressure  and  formality  affords  both  the  agency  and  the  public  oppor- 
tunity for  relaxed,  creative  consideration  of  the  topic  at  hand  with- 
out threat  to  either  one,  providing  that  both  are  made  equally  aware  of 
this  freedom. 

Documented  response,  to  be  a  true  reflection  of  the  public's  views, 
can  better  be  provided  through  written  means.  Thus  the  respondent  has 
ample  time  to  deal  with  the  responsibility  of  recording  his  views  for 
formal,  documented  use.   He  needn't  be  pressured  by  the  views  of  his 
peers  which  are  so  immediate  at  a  public  meeting.   He  has  the  time  to 
reflect  on  all  that  he  has  heard.  Such  careful  provisions  that  his 
fellow  citizens  do  not  put  words  in  his  mouth  should  be  met  with  agency 
attempts  not  to  do  so.  Unstructured  response  forms  analysized  through 
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a  CODINVOLVE  system  (see  page  18)  seem  to  offer  a  viable  alternative 
to  answer  the  needs  of  both  agency  and  public  in  an  involvement  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  likely  that  the  future  trend  of  the  public's  propensity  to 
become  involved  will  continue  to  decline  as  more  and  more  of  the  pop- 
ulation becomes  assimilated  into  the  anonymity  of  modern  urban  life. 
Faced  with  this  problem,  public  involvement  programs  can  better  succeed 
if  carried  into  the  public's  home  ground.  Utilizing  CODINVOLVE  to  allow 
the  public  freedom  to  respond  in  their  own  words,  in  their  own  homes, 
may  be  the  only  way  to  reach  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  population  in  the 
future.   If  so,  care  must  be  taken  to  package  and  distribute  the  nec- 
essary information  for  responsible  involvement  to  the  public  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  home  through  the  use  of  the  media. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  IN  DECISION-MAKING 


The  previous  discussion  of  a  project  In  public  Involvement  In  the 
Flathead  River  Drainage  dealt  with  practical  aspects  of  a  methodology 
for  public  Involvement.  Essential  to  the  program  and  as  a  necessary 
first  step  In  its  design  is  an  assessment  of  the  role  public  involve- 
ment can  play  in  the  decision-making  process. 

To  date  the  public  has  characterized  agency  decision-making  as 
paternalistic,  even  tyrannical.  It  seems  that  agency  personnel  have 
overstepped  their  role  as  administrators  and  managers  to  present  positive 
dlctums  of  what  shall  and  shall  not  be  done  with  a  public  good.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  attitude  is  expressed  by  the  agency  itself  every  time  one 
of  its  personnel  makes  the  statement,  "We  know  what  the  public  really 
wants." 

The  recent  responsibility  for  public  Involvement  legislatively 
required  of  agencies  has  put  them  in  the  position  of  haArLng  to  define 
what  the  public  w£ints.  The  result  has  been  a  flurry  of  agency  procedures 
developed  to  present  agency  programs  to  the  public  with  little  attention 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  response  being  sought  as  it  relates  to  agency 
decision-making.  Changes  in  agency  programs  resulting  from  public  review 
have  tended  to  be  minimal.  This  is  not  surprising  as  the  subject  matter 
released  for  comment  reflects  very  well  the  expertise  of  the  agency  per- 
sonnel behind  it,  expertise  rarely  equalled  in  the  commenting  public. 
However,  this  review  should  continue  by  those  few  members  of  the  public 
capable  of  doing  so,  for  such  local  review  helps  ensure  that  agency  pro- 
grams are  not  like  the  army's  suit  of  clothes;  designed  and  tailored  to 
fit  the  statistical  norm,  they  succeed  in  fitting  no  one. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  public  is  not  capable  of  the  technical  re- 
view presently  offered  them  in  public  involvement.  Requesting  them  to  do 
so  places  them  in  a  position  of  over-stepping  their  area  of  expertise, 
claiming  knowledge  they  do  not  have,  and  in  that  position  a  man  often 
reacts  irresponsibly  and  with  def ensiveness .  Yet  this  need  not  be  the  case. 
The  public  does  have  some  right  to  help  determine  the  future  course  of 
their  own  resources ,  their  own  lives .  Furthermore ,  there  is  a  level  of 
decision-making  which  does  not  require  vast  technical  backgrounds.  The 
public's  role  in  decision-making  rightfully  occurs  in  goal  setting. 

The  amount  of  information  necessary  in  establishing  broad  goals  is 
within  the  grasp  of  the  average  citizen  if  agency  expertise  Is  put  to  work 
delineating  the  tradeoffs  associated  with  any  one  program  for  the  future. 
This  type  of  Information  can  be  graphically  presented  in  easy  to  understand 
terms,  and  need  not  Include  step-by-step  causative  explanations. 

Once  a  choice  for  the  future  broad  range  goal  has  been  made  with  the 
public,  representing  clearly  to  them  the  area  in  which  they  have  an  effect, 
the  agency's  rightful  role  is  to  develop  a  plan  necessary  to  reach  the 
chosen  goal.  Here  is  the  point  at  which  technical  interrelationships  must 
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be  understood  and  the  full  potential  of  agency  expertise  can  be  utilized 
to  interweave  all  the  various  aspects  into  a  sound,  practical  plan. 

Through  documentation  of  public  opinion  in  setting  goals  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remove  paternalism  from  agency  operation  and  place  the  role  of 
agency  personnel  back  into  perspective  as  problem  solvers  with  technical 
expertise.  Freed  from  the  responsibility  of  political  decision-making, 
they  too  may  approach  public  involvement  without  the  defensiveness  in- 
herent in  a  man  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 

Careful  analysis  of  decision-making  reveals  it  to  consist  of  two 
basic  types,  goal  setting  and  the  management  decisions  which  follow  from 
it.  Each  requires  a  different  level  of  expertise  in  order  to  ensure  that 
best  use  is  made  of  a  public  good.  Goal  setting  decisions  involve  infor- 
mation on  the  tradeoffs  inherent  in  any  one  line  of  action,  but  beyond 
that  are  a  matter  of  political  and  social  choice.  Management  decisions 
follow  from  goal  setting  and  involve  technical  knowledge  to  ensure  that 
the  goal  is  reached.   In  political  goal  setting,  the  public  needs  the  help 
of  the  agency  in  providing  information  on  the  alternatives  open  to  them 
and  the  implications  of  each.  In  management  the  agency  needs  the  help 
of  the  public  in  arriving  at  the  best  technical  approach  to  fit  any  one 
area  in  meeting  a  goal.   Public  involvement  programs  should  be  designed 
to  fit  the  expertise  necessary  for  these  two  types  of  decisions,  providing 
the  general  public  with  the  opportunity  to  help  set  goals  and  equipping 
them  with  the  tradeoff  information  necessary  to  do  so,  while  not  requiring 
understanding  and  feedback  on  the  information  technically  necessary  to 
achieve  these  goals  from  the  masses,  only  requesting  the  aid  of  those 
eager  to  give  it.  ' 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  has  attempted  to  present  a  practical  example  of  public 
involvement  designed  and  carried  out  from  a  different  perspective,  that 
of  the  public.  Practical  use  of  this  approach  was  illustrated  by  pre- 
Hcntlng  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  Flathead  River  Basin  project  of 
which  It  formed  an  integral  part.   Innovative  public  involvement  was 
obtained  to  a  substantial  degree  and  offered  convincing  evidence  that 
such  an  approach  has  potential  for  correcting  some  of  the  ailments 
characteristic  of  agency  programs  to  date. 

Each  topic  discussion  endeavored  to  present  some  of  the  consider- 
ations which  necessarily  follow  from  assvraiing  a  public  perspective,  and 
concrete  steps  which  can  be  taken  in  response.  Those  that  have  been 
brought  out  are  by  no  means  the  only  considerations  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  responsive  to  public  needs,  but  are  meant  to  supply 
a  beginning  for  the  mutual  learning  process  necessary  as  a  first  step 
toward  public  -  agency  cooperation. 

With  the  firm  conviction  that  such  an  approach  does  offer  a  better 
chance  for  success ,  the  question  becomes  one  of  how  to  Implement  this 
approach  in  various  agency  programs.   It  would  be  convenient  if  such  a 
plan  for  implementation  could  be  spelled  out  in  a  detailed  blueprint  appli- 
cable to  any  agency  situation.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  public  in- 
volvement doesn't  allow  it  to  be  systematized.  An  attempt  to  devise 
standard  methodologies,  which  require  only  that  they  be  mechanically  carried 
out,  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  single  factor  contributing  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  of  confusion  and  lack  of  progress.  The  key  to  successful 
implementation  of  public  involvement  lies  in  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  underlying  theory  of  human  interaction  coupled  with  a  flexible  approach 
to  the  piiblic.  An  appropriate  methodology  for  each  segment  of  a  public 
involvement  program  will  take  shape  as  contact  with  and  understanding  of 
a  particular  public  is  increased. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  following  outline  is  proposed  to  provide 
some  realistic  course  of  action  for  development  of  an  agency  -  wide  public 
involvement  program  using  this  approach.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  specify 
an  ideal  program  from  beginning  to  end.  Rather,  the  outline  presents  a 
framework  from  which  the  structure  of  any  program  of  involvement  can  be  built 
with  the  help  of  the  public.  The  Flathead  River  Basin  project  has  already 
presented  an  example  of  how  this  building  process  takes  place.  The  outline 
is  worded  to  apply  to  resource  programs,  but  the  basic  framework  applies  to 
any  type  of  agency. 

AN  OUTLINE  FOR  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 

I.  Personnel  Requirements  (duties  to  be  outlined  in  Section  II) 
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A.  MINIMAL 
1.  Agency 


Full  responsibility  for  all  agency  public  involve- 
ment programs  is  given  to  one  person,  mindful  of  the 
human  interaction  nature  of  public  involvement,  to 
act  as  coordinator. 


2.  Public  -  The  following  groups  of  contacts  in  the  public  of 
each  area  are  developed  by  the  above  agency  per- 
sonnel: 

a.  county  commissioners 

b.  news  media  personnel 

c.  county  extension  agents 

d.  local-level  agency  people  from  SCS,  Forest 
Service,  etc. 


B. 


OPTIMAL 
1 .  Agency 


A  department  of  public  involvement  is  established, 
charged  with  full  time  responsibility  to  coordinate 
and  promote  agency  -  wide  public  -  involvement. 


*2.  Public  -  Establish  a  local  representative  in  each  area  (county 
and/or  city)  chosen  from  the  public,  a  life-long 
resident  of  the  area. 

*  Further  clarification  of  this  position  is  necessary.  There  are 
certain  qualifications  this  person  must  meet.   The  aim  of  these  qualifi- 
cations is  to  ensure  maximum  effectiveness  of  the  representative  in  the 
area  through  the  built-in  qualities  of  the  person  selected,  rather  than 
reliance  upon  a  job  description  of  duties  and  responsibilities  alone. 
Primary  qualification  is  as  listed  above,  that  the  person  be  considered 
a  life-long  resident  of  the  area.  Further,  they  must  be  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  wise  use  of  resources,  but  not  be  labeled  as 
an  "environmentalist".   A  third  consideration  is  the  profile  the  person 
has  established  in  the  community.   Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  choosing 
someone,  for  example,  already  labeled  as  a  "crackpot"  for  other  reasons. 
A  selection  committee  made  up  of  agency  personnel  and  county  officials 
offers  the  balance  of  knowledge  necessary  in  making  the  decision.  A 
well-worded  advertisement  will  provide  ample  applicants. 

Salaries  should  be  set  to  attract  the  applications  of  those  inter- 
ested primarily  in  having  an  effect  on  the  future  of  resources,  not  just 
looking  for  employment.  However,  the  amount  should  be  high  enough  to 
impart  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  entire  community.   Also,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  Job 
is  personal  contact  which  requires  a  healthy  allowance  for  travel.  An 
ideal,  untapped  source  of  personnel  are  woman,  free  of  child-rearing 
responsibilities  and  seeking  to  become  involved.  The  feasibility  of  this 
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arrangement  may  seem  questionable,  for  several  major  difficulties  arise 
almost  immediately. 

Can  such  a  position  be  staffed  on  a  county  basis? 

Tlic  degree  of  difficulty  foreseen  In  locating  such  a  person  is  a 
measure  of  the  lack  of  contact  with  today's  public.  Montana  is  currently 
experiencing  a  widespread  awakening  among  average  citizens,  to  the  need 
for  wise  resource-management  programs.  Many  of  these  citizens  are  looking 
for  the  ways  and  means  to  become  involved.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  made  a 
strong  appearance  because  of  their  deep-seated  misgivings  of  "environmental" 
movements.  The  position  outlined  might  give  them  Just  the  rational  ap- 
proach they  need  to  have  an  effect  on  the  issues.  Further,  their  personal 
commitment  makes  it  possible  to  hire  fantastic  "expertise"  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  might  be  anticipated. 

Can  the  agency  risk  staffing  such  a  position  with  non-agency  personnel? 

The  nature  of  this  position  is  informational  only,  and  carries  with  it 
no  decision-making  responsibilities.  Thus,  final  decisions  on  any  program 
or  program  structure  still  rests  entirely  within  the  agency. 

Can  the  agency  be  assured  that  information  is  not  misrepresented? 

This  is  always  a  possibility  any  time  information  is  transmitted  from 
one  source  to  another.  However,  there  are  two  important  factors  built  into 
this  arrangement  which  help  eliminate  the  problem.   (1)  The  information 
which  is  presented  through  these  people  deals  with  general  aspects  of  mo- 
tives, goals,  etc.  of  a  particular  program  as  it  relates  to  the  natural  and 
social  world  of  the  area.  Highly  technical  information  is  limited  to  prin- 
ted form,  with  the  respresentative  calling  on  agency  expertise  when  neces- 
sary to  explain  it.  (2)  As  all  agency  programs  are  designed  with  wise  vise 
of  the  natural  world  in  mind,  promotion  of  these  programs  coincides  with 
the  personal  goals  of  the  respresentative.  There  is  no  better  insurance 
that  there  be  no  cause  for  misrepresentation  than  personal  belief,  for  it 
encourages  a  person  to  achieve  full  imderstanding  of  information  and  to  com:- 
municate  it  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  problems  envisioned  in  staffing  this  position  can  be  worked  out  if 
approached  from  the  inside  out,  through  the  person  hired  to  fill  it.  The 
advantages  are  far-reaching  and  of  great  value.  Agency  credibility  gains 
from  the  active  promotion  of  a  local  resident.  The  position  itself  offers 
positive  proof  of  agency  willingness  to  break  down  the  barriers  established 
between  agency  and  public.  At  every  step  of  the  involvement  process,  the 
agency  benefits  iinneasurably  from  the  respresentative 's  input,  for  the  high- 
est motivation  for  success  spurs  the  representative  to  pursue  the  involve- 
ment of  his/her  own  community  with  zeal  and  creativity. 

II.  General  Program  Framework 

A.  ANALYSIS  OF  AGENCY  ROLE/PUBLIC  ROLE 
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1.  Minimal  -  The  agency  public  involvement  personnel  in  conjunc- 

tion with  the  various  program  staffs,  review  each 
program  to  ensure  that  public  involvement  is  an 
integral  factor  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  all 
stages  of  agency  programs. 

2.  Optimal  -  Careful  analysis  with  some  soul-searching  is  neces- 

sary prior  to  public  contact  to  determine  agency 
personnel  attitudes  regarding  public  involvement. 
Sincerity  and  honesty  must  be  arrived  at  internally 
before  attempting  to  convince  the  public.  From  this 
level  of  understanding,  agency  programs  are  reviewed 
and  planned  as  above,  but  with  an  emphasis  on  seeking 
potential  involvement  wherever  possible,  especially 
throughout  any  resource  planning  program.  Further, 
agency  personnel  work  to  ensure  that  an  open  and 
honest  attitude  toward  the  public  is  maintained  in  all 
facets  of  agency  operation. 

B.  GATHER  INFORMATION  ON  PUBLIC 

1.  Minimal  -  By  working  with  the  public  contacts  mentioned  above 

in  Section  I,  A-2,  agency  personnel  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  public  in  two  major  areas  (1)  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  of  an 
agency  program  (e.g.,  water  in  a  water  resource  plan- 
ning project)  and  (2)  attitudes  and  misconceptions  of 
the  agency  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  pro- 
gram at  hand.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remember  that 
some  of  these  public  contacts  are  agency  personnel 
themselves ,  and  therefore  suffer  from  a  lack  of  close 
contact  with  the  public.  The  agency  public  involve- 
ment personnel  must  evaluate  their  feedback  using 
blind  discretion  bom  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  area. 

2.  Optimal  -  The  local  representative  provides  a  much  broader  under- 

standing because  of  many  factors.  (1)  Full  time  work 
in  each  locale  allows  more  varied  contacts  offering 
wider  perspective.   (2)  The  position  of  being  a  local 
resident  lessens  suspicion  and  allows  for  the  gathering 
of  more  candid  information.   (3)  Final  summarization 
of  problems  and  misconceptions  is  assembled  by  a  lay- 
man with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  area. 

C.  FORMULATE  INFORMATIONAL  OUTPUT 

1.  Minimal  -  Beginning  with  the  analysis  of  roles  at  each  stage 

of  a  program,  completed  in  Section  A  above,  the  agency 
personnel  carefully  analyze  the  type  and  amount  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  be  presented  at  each  stage. 
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This  rough  compilation  of  Information  Is  then 
refined  according  to  the  problems  and  miscon- 
ceptions identified  in  part  B.  Accordingly,  it 
falls  into  two  basic  types.   (1)  Information  on 
the  resource  Itself  is  presented  to  correct  and 
increase  public  understanding  of  the  natural 
world  with  which  the  program  deals.  This  can  be 
done  through  use  of  the  mass  media,  as  long  as 
the  agency's  role  is  not  stressed,  and  is  an 
ongoing  facet  of  public  information  not  neces- 
sarily tied  to  specific  programs.   (2)  Infor- 
mation on  the  agency  and  the  specific  program 
must  be  initiated  through  personal  contact,  and 
coincide  with  the  roles  played  at  each  program  stage. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  agency  to  make  clear 
the  role  of  the  public.  Use  of  mass  media  for  this 
type  of  information  requires  extreme  caution,  and 
is  not  to  be  atteiiq>ted  without  previous  personal 
contact  resulting  in  some  local  endorsement. 

Information  for  release  is  reviewed  by  the  mini- 
mal public  contacts  listed,  to  further  ensure  that 
misconceptions  have  been  removed  or  more  clearly  ex- 
plained. Again,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
local  contacts  are  not  completely  representative  of 
an  area,  and  to  some  degree  are  hindered  from  pro- 
viding honest,  thorough  feedback  because  of  previous 
responsibilities  and  commitments.  Of  and  by  them-     i 
selves,  they  may  not  be  able  to  provide  comprehensive 
review,  but  their  status  in  the  local  power  structure 
makes  them  valuable,  priority  contacts  regardless. 

2.  Optimal  -  The  local  representative  again  provides  a  much  higher 
quality  of  input  in  this  area.  With  effective  com- 
munication as  a  principle  responsibility  of  the  po- 
sition, the  local  representative  has  time  and  moti- 
vation to  ensure  the  success  of  any  informational 
output.  As  a  layman  having  attempted  to  communicate 
information  to  surrounding  friends  and  neighbors,  the 
local  representative  provides  invaluable  aid  in  offer- 
ing ways  of  overcoming  the  problem  areas  and  miscon- 
captions  identified  in  part  B. 

D.   CIRCULATE  INFORMATION 

1.  Minimal  -  As  responsible  public  involvement  depends  on  an  in- 
formed public,  agency  personnel  have  the  responsibility 
of  arranging  to  make  information  as  available  as  pos- 
sible. Through  the  public  contacts,  local  communi- 
cation systems  are  utilized,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  cooperation  obtained  from  these  public  contacts. 
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Attempts  should  be  made  to  utilize  local  sponsor- 
ship and  endorsement  of  printed  material  and  public 
meetings  to  gain  credibility. 

2.  Optimal  -  Again,  the  potential  for  achievement  with  a  full- 
time,  credible  representative  in  the  field  is  mag- 
nitudes above  that  possible  with  only  a  few  agency 
people  coming  in  at  intervals  from  the  outside. 
The  local  representative  works  full-time  to  gain 
endorsement  from  many  more  local  groups  and  indi- 
viduals than  those  listed  as  minimal.  That  endorse- 
ment is  gained  more  easily  by  a  local  citizen  than 
outside  agency  personnel.  Use  of  existing  commun- 
ication systems  to  disseminate  information  is  easily 
arranged.  All  of  the  information  presented  benefits 
from  the  credibility  of  its  source,  a  local  resident. 

E.   DEVELOP  STRUCTURE  FOR  PUBLIC  RESPONSE 

1.  Minimal  -  Analysis  made  in  part  A  and  B  form  the  groundwork 

for  this  step  in  the  involvement  process.  Actually, 
a  structure  for  response  is  an  Integral  part  of  steps 
C  and  D  also,  as  written  response  forms  are  a  part  of 
information  content  and  circulation.  Agency  personnel, 
when  designing  a  structure  for  response,  work  to 
achieve  a  balance  of  two  types:   (1)  Unstructured, 
more  informal  public  feedback  in  the  early  stages  to 
facilitate  dialogue,  understanding,  and  creative 
thinking,  and  (2)  Formal,  documented  forms  of  re- 
sponse at  later  stages  to  provide  a  measure  of  public 
wants  necessary  for  the  decision-making  process. 
Local  contacts  are  consulted  for  their  advice  in  de- 
signing a  structure  responsive  to  their  community's 
makeup  and  concern.  Again,  the  limited  nature  of 
their  input  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  Optimal  -  The  local  representative  provides  deeper  understanding 

of  the  inhibitions  felt  by  the  average  citizen  to  re- 
spond,  and  contributes  this  knowledge  to  the  design 
of  the  response  portion  of  the  program.  Actually, 
public  response  can  not  be  segregated  into  a  discrete 
portion  of  the  program,  but  it  is  part  of  the  every- 
day give  and  take  relationship  established  by  the 
representative.  More  structured  opportunities  in- 
volving agency  personnel  are  arranged  through  local 
sponsorship  of  public  meetings  and  workshops,  to 
facilitate  participation  in  these  dialogue  sessions, 
and  to  further  local  credibility.  The  design  and 
wording  of  formal,  documented  response  forms  gains  In 
potential  participation  because  of  the  additional  In- 
sight offered  by  the  layman  representative.  Also, 
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the  representative  actively  encourages  public  re- 
sponse throughout  the  period,  keeping  the  program  In 
the  public  eye  and  adding  credibility. 

F.  AGENCY  RESPONSE 

1.  Minimal  -  After  each  agency  attenq)t  to  collect  public  response, 

be  it  informal  or  formal,  agency  personnel  summarize 
the  feedback  gained  from  the  public  and  present  it  to 
the  piiblic,  especially  those  who  participated,  along 
with  an  explanation  of  how  and  where  it  will  affect 
the  agency  program.  This  is  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  includes  a  note  of  appreciation  for  the  public's 
effort. 

2.  Optimal  -  The  local  representative  gathers  feedback  from  the 

participants  Indicating  areas  of  further  interest, 
concern,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  agency's  col- 
lection proceedure.  This  allows  the  agency  to  better 
respond  to  the  public  immediately,  through  answering 
the  interests  and  concerns  in  their  subsequent  summary/ 
explanation.   In  addition,  future  agency  programs  bene- 
fit from  this  criticism. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  IN  IMPLEMENTATION 
(What  Is  Planning  Without  Implementation?) 


In  the  discussion  immediately  preceding,  a  broad  framework  for 
development  of  a  working  relationship  between  agency  and  public  was 
outlined,  giving  each  a  role  in  the  decision-making  process.  The  im- 
portance of  public  involvement  in  decision-making  goes  beyond  the  question 
of  democratic  right,  for  it  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  successful  imple- 
mentation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  implementation  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  without  public  support.  Public  support  depends  on  the 
existence  of  an  informed  public  aware  of  the  need  for  a  particular  pro- 
gram, but  can  be  guaranteed  if  along  with  being  informed  the  public  is 
integrally  involved  in  the  development  of  that  program.  Goal  setting 
with  the  public,  coupled  with  abundant  and  open  information  throughout 
the  plan  formulation  stage,  equals  a  better  formula  for  public  acceptance 
and  support  in  implementation.  Public  backing  can  also  mean  more  political 
support  and  thus  more  funding.  It  certainly  reduces  the  need  for  strong- 
arm  enforcement. 

Responsibility  for  public  involvement  has  been  given  to  agencies, 
but  this  responsibility  carries  with  it  an  opportunity  for  increasing 
agency  effectiveness  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  public  more  than 
halfway.  The  key  lies  in  placing  priority  not  only  on  the  fact  of  in- 
volvement, but  the  human  perception  of  being  involved.  The  difference 
becomes  clear  when  viewed  from  the  public's  perspective.  For  example, 
the  use  of  a  sociological  survey  to  statistically  determine  public  opinion 
from  a  random  sample  may  appear  to  be  the  answer  from  an  agency  perspective. 
To  the  public  this  represents  another  attempt  by  scientific  experts  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.  Aside  from  the  few  chosen  in  the  sample,  the  public  gains 
no  feeling  of  participation  from  such  an  effort,  and  so  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  when  implementation  is  met  with  strong  opposition  which,  oddly 
enough,  didn't  appear  in  the  survey.  In  the  final  analysis,  public  in- 
volvement is  like  any  other  human  interaction  process.  The  potential 
always  exists  for  creating  either  friend  or  foe.  The  outcome  depends  upon 
the  individual  and  his  sincerity. 

Implementation  today  seems  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and  good  fortune. 
Tomorrow  lives  may  depend  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  poignant  image  of  space- 
ship earth  coupled  with  an  energy  crisis,  whether  real  or  contrived,  will 
help  make  one  important  point:   ability  to  meet  the  crises  of  the  future 
depend  on  developing  public  involvement  today. 
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